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modern times was to risk the good name of the Society and to
lose his seat in the Sacred College. Cardinal Billot was only the
most eminent of the numerous French Catholics and Nationalists
who made Maurras the keeper of their political consciences. And
even those who had taken comfort in the suppression might have
noted that in the luxurious edition of the Voyage d'Athenes of
1939) the suppression was maintained, but there was nowno mention
of the Pope. Who knows? It was perhaps only a matter of respect
for the great company to which Charles Maurras, now able to write
on his title page " de TAcademie fran9aise," owed some concessions.
The great feud with the Vatican that led to the condemnation of
the Action franfaise revived, on a lesser scale, the old scandals of
the bull TJnigemtus} giving comfort to the profane who found it hard
to decide what side to take, that of Pius XI, who condemned what
Pius X had protected, or that of the political heresiarch on whose
side the anti-clericalism of the Left found it hard not to cheer. But
when peace was made again (a half-Cannosa for Maurras who had,
it is believed, been overborne by the fighting zeal of the officially
Catholic Leon Daudet when the decision to defy Rome was taken)
one old enemy remained unreconciled, unforgiven. Of all Maurras's
polemical works, perhaps the most formidable, the one that gives
the highest impression of his powers, is the attack on the Catholic
democrats. And from La Revolution religieuse through the attempt
to pin the guilt of the murder of Jaurcs on the Sillon, down to the
denunciation to the Germans of Georges Bidault, now Foreign
Minister of France, and, as editor of UAube, an heir of Marc
Sangnier, the hatred of the Athens museum has found ever deeper
and baser expression.
How was it that such a man could, in fact, have become the
political spokesman of the right wing of French Catholicism, the
idol of the bien pensants ? He was united to them by something as
humanly important as ideological consistency, common enemies.
It was with a certain historical justice that, at his trial, Maurras
cried that this was revenge on him for his role in the Dreyfus case.
As Frangois Mauriac has recently pointed out, it is difficult in this
new iron age to understand the emotions which convulsed France
in the crisis whose formal cause was the question of the guilt or
innocence of a not very interesting or attractive Jewish, bourgeois
officer, Maurras has always insisted that Dreyfus was guilty but